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¥;, OOR music expresses human 
sentiments but poorly; and 
for this reason it is bound to 
die before it goes very far. 


It comes not from the heart, hence 
it fails to go to the heart, and for 
this reason it lacks true life, and 
must pass away.—ScHOPENHAUER. 
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SIGHT READING, 
ITS NECESSITY AND POSSIBILITY. 


Fannie Edgar Thomas. 


(Academie Frangaise) 


called by the French “soe/fge.”” This does not mean being 

more or less able to kecp up one’s end in singing or playing 

music at first sight. It means the same fluency, in reading 
music from the printed or written page, as is expected of the person 
of most ordinary education, in the reading of book or newspaper. 

It means speed, accuracy, fearlessness, certainty, without stum- 
bling, or halting, just as in ordinary reading. ‘This comes, in or- 
dinary reading, through an unconscious grasp of the thought con- 
veyed by words and sentences, and through a mastery, by practice, 
of the technical means of expression, such as words, marks of punce 
tuation, pronunciation, meanings, capitals, etc. 

Go through the choirs of New York City, Boston, Brooklyn, or 
any other musical center; go amongst students in studios, young 
people in home music rooms, in clubs and in glee rooms, and put to 
the test the reading capacity of the various members. 

See the student before the ‘‘new piece,” drumming out the tune, 


lane crying need of American musicians is expert sight-reading 
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fumbling and mumbling the poor accompaniment, which is worse 
than murdered, or thrust aside altogether as no part of the song ! 
See the professional soprano, contralto, or tenor, no better off, 
“earning” the Te Deum or solo for Sunday! See the young lady, 
after having cost a small fortune for her musical education, torture 
the family circle by her wretched fumblings and repetitions, mak- 
ing the poor listeners imagine that it is because the music is a some- 
thing ‘‘classic,” and ‘‘up to which they are not educated,” which 
makes her performance so little desirable. ” 

See the young people at the summer resort where expert enscm- 
ble performnnces would be a boon and a delight, unable to leave the 
few miserable, hackneyed ‘‘topical songs,” which have been more or 
less “caught up” by ear. See the piles on piles of useless music that 
lie upon pianos. tables, and racks throughout the country, “dead 
waste” by reason of the long and tedious “study” and “‘repetition” 
necessary to make the mass of notation listenable! 

Those people cannot “read” music, and they are unaware of the 
fact. Imagine the condition of our general book intelligence were 
it bounded by a rote learning of all printed matter. Think if we 
were obliged to resort to spelling-book, grammar, dictionary, in cr- 
der to gather and to express from the printed column. Suppose we 
were obliged to read a paragraph 50, 60 times with labor, time, and 
effort, in order to get from it its ideas, or to make them clear and 
pleasing to the listener! 

The first thing done in the acquisition of literature in the most 
primitive stages, is the mas/ery of the reading of the pages standing 
for thought. 

The last thing thought of in music instruction is a like master- 
ship of the music page by mind and eye, finger, tongue, and voice. 

It is impossible to understand how that in a country of so much 
intelligence, such advanced progress, and such remarkable logic in 
all other educational work in the United States, should remain so 
derelict in this primary department of musical ins(ruction. ° 

In the public schools, reading of music is being made (more or 
less) the basis of music study. This is a step in the right direction. 
But anything more than a ‘more or less” degree of proficiency, of 
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course, Cannot be expected in schools congested in numbers and in 
work, and destined but for a gencral education, outside of art. 

In how many studios, vocal or instrumental, in how many music 
schools, in how many conservatories of the country is mastership of 
sight-reading made an obligatory qualification for higher work ? 

Truc, ‘‘music reading” figures here and there upon the printed 
catalogues of such institutions. I know from practical examina- 
tion of the matter, in three of the music centres of the States, how 
far from ‘‘scrious” is the work covered by those idle works. 

It is our habit in the States to regard “sight-reading” as an ex- 
ceptional gift, to be found in a few rare cases, not to be expected in 
the masscs of musicians, certainly not a matter upon which to 
“waste” precious time and money. 

There is a born disposition towards reading music. But so there 
is towards spelling, arithmetic, writing. Who would beso little in- 
telligent as to relegate to the few who “would catchit up anyway,” 
decent spelling and clean penmanship ? Many indeed consider that 
fluency in this line cannot be acquired, but must be-left to the 
gifted few. So, indeed, I thought once. I thought so, till I went 
to France where exists a free national system of musical instruction 
making it possible for teachers to insist upon a graded system of 
instruction, and for students to follow such system from A to Z. 

There I found all musicians, of whatever class, type, degree, or 
age, expert sight-readers. All, without exception! Astonished 
and delighted, I went to the head of the free music school system, 
the Conservatoire of: Paris, and made a study of the means by which 
this was accomplished. 

Children enter the conservatoire at 9 years of age. At 15, they 
must be expert sight-readers! It is made the first business of the 
music students, is pushed with vigilance, bounded by rigid jury ex- 
aminations and finished before any special work, vocal or instru- 
mental, may be undertaken. 

The sight-reading there docs not mean simply calling intervals 
by syllable. It includes knowledge of all keys and scales and inter- 
vals, major and minor, dictation, analysis and theory of early har- 
mohy ; all that goes to make the student perfectly at home in the 
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families of notes, keys, constructions, accidentals, chords and 
phrases, among which he must move in all subsequent music study. 
Subsequent music study is, indeed, not possible without such knowl- 
edge, and all persuance of it must inevitably be shallow, dangerous, 
inefficient, ignorant. 

I saw classes of 15, 20 and 30 children of 12 and 14 years read by 
syllable, fast as a sewing machine clicks its stitches, pages of in- 
strumental music by Wagner, Weber, and Scarlatti. 

I saw them also hand in their little note books in which they 
had made transpositions in 4 and 5 keys, of these same pages. 

Imagine classes at 12 and 14 years transposing pages of Wagner 
and Scarlatti. 

These same children were obliged to write as dictation, music 
played or sung in their hearing. Isaw themdoit. Also to make 
accompaniment chords to tones sung, and to write little melodies’ 
and progressions. I saw this done. 

In all future examination and competition this proficiency in 
reading and comprehending music at sight is held indispensable. 
Each and every pupil is tested, all along the line through gradua- 
tion, by efforts at music printed, or written for the occasion by liv- 
ing masters. The reading of manuscript is held to be as important, 
as necessary, and as possible as that of print. 

In the audiences at examinations I have seen children take down 
on music payer held upon the knee, music played or sung by class- 
mates. This as a test exercise for themselves. 

Higher harmony, all execution, and composition, follow easily, 
of course, upon such practical foundation. All may not have the 
divine spark to create ideas in music, but every graduate of the 
Paris Conservatoire, and of all its branches throughout the country 
must, absolutely, be a skilled musician. The alphabet of skilled 
musicianship is still in sight-reading. 

It is impossible in a short article to give more than an outline of 
result in this branch of music. 

What does such resvlt show? That mastery in sight reading is 
possible and is practical. That it is only a question of proper teach- 
ing. Also that it is possible to all not deaf and dumb. I found the 
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minimum of per cent. of those who could not be brought up to the 
required standard of skill in the French schools of music, 80 small 
that it is not worth recording. In the Boston public schools, where 
music study is necessarily less rigidly regulated, I found the same 
result. All normal human beings can be made to read music at 
sight expertly. 

All human beings, of average normal conditions, can be made to mas- 
ter sight-reading, vocal and instrumental, if properly taught. To be 
properly taught, it must be made obligatory as a foundation.— TaE Mxs- 
_SENGER. 


SS 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS, 
Thomas A. Haithman. 


When the first grey streaks of morning 
Come peeping from the skies, 

And all the lovely earthly things 
Open their drowsy eyes, 

Then Ict the strains of music, 

Like angels’ voices, sweet, 

Fall gently on my list’ning ear 

To make my joy complete. 


Hark, I hear a murmur | 

Like the rippling of a stream ; 

A sort of wierd harmony 

Is the player’s chosen theme. 

It fills my heart with a feeling 

Of strange yet happy glee 

And I laugh in the tender emotion 
This music imparts to me. 
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But now the strains grow heavy; 
My heart begins to beat,— 

For it seems I hear the pouring 

Of torrents in the streets. 

And now the thunder rattles, 

And I touch my fearful heart 

With the strange, yet deep emotion 
This music doth impart. 


Again the theme is softened, 
The tones are cold as death; 
They cause a dreadful shiver; 
I gaze with bated breath. 

It seems that I am beckoned 
To a long and lasting sleep; 

I bow my head in anguish. 
This music bids me weep. 


Hark, something more is added 
To the rhythm clear and high ; 
The player’s tongue is loosened 
She sings a lullaby. 

Her heart and soul awaken, 
Her accents soar above, 

And now I lie a dreaming,— 
My dream is one of Love. 


Piano Department 


: | 
Conducted by MR. J. HILLARY TAYLOR 


Undor this heading we desire to give toachors a modium through which thoy can 
oxchange ideas upon piano teaching and study. Instructivo articles that would help 
teachers and students to a better knowledge and practice of their art, are solicited, 
from all sources. Questions aro wolcomod. Write us, giving others suggestion, 
or asking for arsistance. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 


thousands of times by all classes of music students; yet the 

pupil that will really use his car intelligently during the les- 

son hour or practice time is a rarity. Many have failed in 
their art and many more have made bad teachers and pianists sim- 
ply through negligence on their part in cultivating the habit of 
carefully listening to every note played orsung. Many uscless re- 
petitions of difficult passages could be avoided if the student would 
listen carefully to the effects produced whenever certain chords or 
notes were struck. Listening in this sense will bring about a dis- 
criminating mind and the power to detect the real quality of every 
tone and chord played. Tone-coloring is dependent upon accute lis- 
tening. Many students and teachers who play good compositions 
uninterestingly could infuse them with new life and soul if they 
would become determined to play no chords or passages that are un- 
intelligible, harsh or blurred, when they should be resonant, clear 
and soulful. During daily practice is the real time to cultivate this 
power and no student should run througb the scales, chords or ar- 
peggios without carefully listening to each tone produced. If you 
neglect to listen to these tones and runs you will neglect later to 


| ISTEN To WHAT you PLAY is an expression that has been heard 
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listen to the chords and passages in some fine composition you may 
be then studying. It is the intelligent listener that will become 
able to master the most difficult compositions within the shortest 
period of time. Great pianists, violinists and vocalists are acute 
and careful listeners. To perfect a composition we must listen in 
order to detect what is wrong and what can be improved. Many 
piano students lack the power to listen properly because they can 
not read vocal music. No better advice could be given piano stud- 
ents who desire to become fine performers than this: ‘‘Learn how to 
read vocal music at sight.” Your instrumental music will then 
glow with new life, for you will make the instrument sing, because: 
—you will have learned how to listen and contrast the bad quality 
of tone with the good. You say you are nosinger! No, you may 
not be, but you are a normal, intelligent human being and all such 
are capable of learning how to read vocal music, and students of to- 
day should not neglect it. 

I met a conservatory student some time ago who performed very 
skillfully but had not the power to sing the simplest melody. This 
is certainly getting the body of the art without the soul. Yet we 
daily come in contact with many such students. If your teacher 
pays no attention to whether you can read music or not, get a good 
method in sight-reading and master it yourself. Join a good choral 
society or a singing club and you will gain rapidly in the power to 
understand and read at sight vocal music. 

Many students and teachers neglect to keep their pianos in tune, 
hence, have naturally to listen to some very bad-quality tones and 
chords. ‘This error should be corrected. Keep your instrument in 
tune if you wish the best results from your study. Then, as we all 
know from experience, it is certainly agonizing to have to perform 
on an instrument badly out of tune. I happened to have called on 
some friends one evening and was requested to play a few selections 
but with the painful information that the instrument had not been 
tuned since its purchase, ten years since! This is only one-of many 
other such cases. 

It is very interesting as well as educational to note the many 
amusing incidents that a teacher will encounter from time to time 
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during his musical carcer. In this connection, I will speak cf one 
ohter. On two different occasions I was invited to play and all ur- 
suspecting, I complied. I found in one case that the pedals would 
not act at all, in fact, they lay flat upon the floor, and the quality 
of tone brought from the instrument sounded more like a banjo than 
a piano. On the second occasion in question, I was informed that 
the pedals had come entirely off and had been lost. Amusing as 
this may seem to those who did not actually have the bit of experi- 
ence, it is nevertheless deplorable that such things should happen, 
and that one should be expected to perform on such wrecked instru- 
ments,—but if yout do not, woe unto you! 


Heavenly, tender and hopeful, 
Balm for the saddest heart, 
Rises the lovely music 
Of the divine Mozart.—C. THaxrTer. 
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QUESTIONS FOR MUSIC STUDENTS. 


Questions and Answers. 


1. Name three of the world’s greatest women comporerr giving nationality of 
each. (a) Mention two or more compositions written by exch. 


Ans. 1. Mrs. H. H. Beach. American. Born 1867. Gaelic 
Symphony, and Mass in Eb, for soli, chorus and orchestra. 2. Mlle. 
C. Chaminade. French. Born 1860. The Flatterer, Scarf Dance. 
3. Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang. American. Born 1867. Maiden 
and the Butterfly, Lament, Ghosts, Nameless Pain. 


2. Mention two large symphony orchestras of thix country, an! the conductor 
In each case. (a) Name city In which each in lo ated, 


Ans. 1. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Theodore Thomas. 
Chicago. 2. The Boston Symphony Orchestra. Wilhelm Gericke. 
Boston. 


8. Is there a colored symphony orchestra in the United States that could com. 
pare with these orchestras ? 


Ans. There are several good colored orchestras, Lut none on a 
large scale that could compare favorably with the two mentioned 
above. 


4. Name three great white American singers. (a) Five of the greatest com- 
posers of America. (b) Three great organuists, (c) Five great pianists. 


Ans. Mme. Nordica, Emma Eames, Emma Tursby, Clara Lou- 
isa Kellog. (a) E. McDowell, Adolph Foerster, George Chadwick, 
H. H. A. Beach, J. K. Paine. (b) Clarence Eddy, Dudley Buck, 
J. V. Flagler. (c) Wm. H. Sherwood, Augusta Cotlow, Wm. Ma- 
son, W. S. B. Mathews, Benj. J. Lang. 


5. Name three of our greatest mneical conservatories, (a) In what cities are 
they located? (b) . Have colored students graduated from them ? 


Ans. 1, Oberlin Conservatory of Ohio. Several colored gtad- 
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uates among whom are Clarence C. White, violinist, and Harrict A. 
Gibbs, music teacher in public schools of Washington, D. C. 2. The 
New England Conservatory, Boston. Some colored graduated of 
whom is Elizabeth Roza, of Boston. 3. National Conservatory, 
New York. Harry T. Burleigh is a graduate of this institution. 


6. Mention five bor ke relatii g to various muni al subjects with which all mus ¢ 


students should become ncqiaint a. ( ) Why should all classes of music studenta 
do much reading relative (c their art ? 


Ans. Five books that should interest and assist greatly any 
music student are :— - 

** How to Listen to Music,” H. E. Krehbiel; ‘‘Chats with Music 
Students,” and ‘'First studies in Music Biography,” Thomas Tap- 
per; ‘‘The Orchestra and Orchestral Instruments,” W. J. Hender- 
‘son; ‘‘How Music Came to be What it Is,” Hannah Smith. 

(b) Students should do much reading relative to their art be- 
cause it will broaden their minds and make them love and cherish ° 
the art for its own intrinsic value as moral-builder and soul-refiner. 
—THomas Morrison, Phila., Pa. 


Music is the living source of all social 
pleasures; it soothes violent impulses of 
man, dignifies religious and civic ceremon- 
ies, and educates his xsthetic taste—it 
makes him a happier man.— Lombard. 
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Music's mellow strain 
Floats sweetly to the sense uneought, 
And stirs the throbbing brain. 

‘ — David Bates. 


| 


I have seon 
A curteous child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear, 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 


To which in silence hushed; his very soul 
Listened intensely, and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy, for murmurings from within 
Were heard, sonorous cadences! whereby 

To his belief the monitor expressed 

Mysterious union with its native sea. 


a) 


Oh Music! thy celestial claim 
Ie still resistless, still the same. 
—Thomas Moore. 


Department 


Conducted by Miss Agnes Carroll 

Un ‘er this heading will be given suggortive matter for club-work. Teachers are 
carnoatly cntreated to orzanizo clubs among their pupils and oxcite their interest in 
tho beauty and usxofulnoxs of the literary side of the art. This department will be 


open for the tree use of all clubs to put forth their ideas on clubs and club-work. 
Let us hear from you. 


NEV] ORGANIZATIONS. 


suggestions which have appeared in the various monthly is- 

sues have been food for thought to many, and we sincerely 

trust that out-side members who have not as yet connected 
themselves with any club, have decided to do so soon. — 

There is a peculiarity about the majority of people; they must 
have a strong necessity urging them before they can do anything. 
A club brings about this necessity. The constitutions of such clubs 
make demands uponus. Weare told that Bach often changed his 
positions because he realized that one he held did not demand as 
much work from him as he felt he ought to be doing. 

So, I have every reason to feel that our present existing clubs 
will have many new members for the coming season. 

Something new in our community is The Burleigh Choral Society. 
No doubt you are all in part acquainted with the life of Mr. Bur- 
leigh, for whom the society is named, You know that he has done 
some of the best composing of which the American Negro can boast. 
You also know that he has a mcst excellent baritone voice. Many 
in our community had the pleasure of hearing him sing during the 
past season several baritone solos from Taylor’s ‘“Hiawatha.” It 
was this which filled the hearts of us all, and when a choral society 
was organized, there was no way of resisting the desire to call the 


(a we are now closing our first volume, it is to be hoped the 
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society after him. Aside from the fact that the singing of our 
name-sake filled our hearts, we all found after looking into his life 
that he was suitable in every way to be held up before the world as 
one of whom we were proud, thus showing that we were desirous of 
doing our little share towards showing our heartiest aporeciation of 
his achievements. The society desired to be named for some one 
whose past life had in it fruit for reflection and inspiration. In his 
this was found. Again it was to honor one of its own race and one 
who was an American, there having already been organized in our 
midst such an excellent society in honor of the Negro composer, §, 
Coleridge Taylor. The Burleigh Choral Society started on this ba- 
sis. Invitations were sent out by the founder to a large number of 
persons to meet him on the evening of May 4, 1903. A smart num- 
ber responded to the invitation. The intentions of the organizer 
were then thoroughly explained and everyone present expressed a 
hearty desire to become an active member. This zeal has lagyed 
only with a few. 

The qualifications for membership were only these : Have youa 
hearty desire to improve yourself? Are you willing to work to 
bring about this improvement ? If so, are you of good moral stan¢- 
ing ? (with much stress put upon this point); you are then eligible. 

It may seem strange to many of readers that a man would want 
to organize a choral society with people whocould read or could not 
read music. Well, that was the basis of this choral society's plan, 
Any respectable male or female not less than eighteen was ad- 
mitted. 

Of course this brought with us many who knew nothing abont 
the reading of music. So, we began as infants and have in these 
three inonths been feeling our way along as achild who is just be- 
ginning to learn to crawl. Those who knew semething about mu- 
sic reading went over the same ground as did those who knew no- 
thing, and I am sure that they do not feel any the worse for theif 
charitable endurance. It has been beautifully said that they who 
succeed are they who never undervalue the study of the fundamental 
principals of their particular work. So it has been with our sing- 
ers who knew something about reading, they have found out that 
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starting again from the beginning has opened their eyes to many 
points which had not before been made clear to them. For instance: 
one of our members says she detected that in reading in the trans 
position method that if do was found, say, in the key of D-major on 
the first space below the staff, following the space on up, she would 
get mi, sol, si. Do of course would be the fourth line—-the line di- 
rectly above si, and in coming down from do of the fourth line by 
following the lines down, you get la, fa, re. This practically cove 
ers the entire staff. There is no way you could loose sight of the 
notes that are thrown around these, after having gotten the forego- 
ing facts deeply seated in the mind. 

We will now yo back to the founding of the society. As we have 
learned, membership was given to respectable persons regardless of 
their musical ability. This was done because it is the object of 
The Burleigh Choral Society to lift every member of the race in its 
community who will put himself under its protection. This society 
has at heart the real upbuilding of the race and believes that choral 
singing is one of the strongest means by which we may hope to do 
sO. 

The invitation to join under previously explained conditions is 
yet extended. There will always exist a preparatory class, so that 
there will never be any obstacle to any willing, respectable persons. 

We hope to give the public, sometime in the near future, an op- 
portunity to see the result of this humble effort, also a sketch of the 
organization. 


Se dee 
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4] 
What Can You Do? 


What can you do? Whatcan you do? 
That’s what the world keeps asking you 
With trumpet tone, 
And that alone ! 
Ah, soul, if you would win, then you 


Must sbow the world what you cando 


Up, then, O soul, and do your best! 
Meet like a man the world's great test 
What can you do? 
Gentile or Jew, 
No matter what you are or who, 
Be brave and show what you can do! 


Se 


Wh: . ti be P| 
——| | Violin Department | |—=— 


Conducted hy rr. Clarence (ey White 


Through this department ve hope to unite our» any violin teachers an) studenta 
throughout the country ; houce artic! » and questions bearingsuy on violin teaching 
ant atudy are welcon et from all aeurces, 


———_ - __—_ 


THs LEFT HAND. 
‘Continucd: 
T is so often the fault with teachers that they are not quite strict 
| enough with their pupils relative to the firmness of the fingers 
onthe strings. If the fingers are vcry carclessly placed on the 
strings, with no force behind them, the tone is always weak. 
When practicing just the firger exercises, let the fingers fall firm. 
Lift the fingers un high and let them fallon the point of the fingers. 
Never let the front of the finger press the string. Try and use the 
third and fourth fingers as much as possible, yet always be sure 
that the fourth finyer falls on the point of the finger just the same 
as the other fingers and always be sure that it is in perfect time. If 
it seems hard to make the fourth “‘stand up” like the other fingers, 
let the elbow of the icft arm come further under the back of the vio- 
lin and in that way there will be more room for the fingers on the 
finger-board. I think either the Schradicek, Sevcik or Edmund 
Singer left-hand technique book will help very wonderfully in this 
matter. 


THE TRILL. 


One of the most important things in the Ieft hand technique is 
the trill. To practice it, one must begin slowly in order to get a 
good, equal trill. Try the trill with first and second fingers, also 
second third and fourth fingers, beginning slowly and gradually in- 
creasing the speed as much as possible but always keeping the trill 
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distinct. ‘This will require a great deal of practice, but it is quite 
valuable when it is accomplished. The trill with the fourth finger 
may be hard at first, but those are the things we must practice the 
most frequent. Remember in all practice that the slow practice 


counts most. 


The voice is probably our rich- 
est legacy from God (with the 
exception of the Soul)—one that 
He has bestowed lavishly upon 
His creatures; hence we should 
prize it highly and if possible 
should have it cultivated. 


The Child's Musical Life 


Unter thin heading vill appear talks anid short i st ucthe artlel wor value to chil- 
ir nan those teachers int rested dn th tr oouxdeal cdueation. 


——-—— e -——___— 


ONE BY ONE. 


country village. Nature was bubbling over with laughter, 

as it were, for the sun shone bright cach day, seeming to 

cheer upeverything. The birds sang sweetly in the trees, 
the bees, flitting from flower to flower, added their part to the joy, 
the cows roamed over the ficlds, the butterflies with their gayly dec- 
orated wings, flitted from flower to flower—indeed, as I said before, 
Nature herself seemed bubbling over with joy. You know, if you 
have ever been in the country during the summer months, how beau- 
tiful everything must have looked, and how refreshed a being must 
have felt, surrounded by such beauty. 

Upon one of these inspiring and charming days I visited a neigh- 
boring house and.was invited to the orchard to watch the children 
gather apples for the market. I was charmed to see several healthy 
children busily engaged in picking up the many apples their father 
would shake from the trees. What I especially observed was their 
putting them in the large baskets, owe by one. I watched the per- 
formance fur some time, lost in reverie, in fact until they were a// 
filled. One by one they had placed the large red apples in the sev- 
eral baskets and now that the task was completed, they rested, but 
not without a lap full of the nice mellow apples to enjoy while they 
chatted away merrilly and joked each other in regard to who had 
done the most work and had placed the greatest number of apples in 
the baskets. 

The watching of this performance brought many thoughts to my 
mind. I wondered if those little ones who so cheerfully performed 


Or summer, I chanced to have spent a few days in a beautiful 
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their task were conscious of the lesson one could learn from seeing 
them work. To cut the story short, I will call your attention to one 
of the thoughts that flitted through my mind at the time and it was 
this:—That success in life in any direction comes by degrees, by 
steps, by inches. One by one they placed the apples in the baskets, 
and one by one you little ones have your lessons assigned to you--in 
music, painting, drawing, or otherwise. Do you see to it that you 
place securely each one in the basket, which is your mind, or do you 
carelessly toss the apple toward the basket without caring whether 
it lodges within or rolls away andis lost? The latter but answers 
to the lesson to which you pay no attention while the teacher is giv- 
ing it; hence it never enters secvrely your little minds. One by one 
the years pass by and you find yourselves growing larger and much 
stronger mentally and physically. One by one the many obstacles 
that tend to hold us back in life are overcome and we at last triumph 
over them. 

So‘ my dear children, I bring this lesson before your minds that 
you may gain by thinking upon it. Become determined, while you 
are young and your parents are spending large sums of money upon 
you and your education, to ‘put every apple in the basket,” one by 
one, and you will never be guilty of allowing one of them to get 
away from its true abode. If you will do this, the day will surely 
- come when you will be fine young men and women, true value to 
your God, to yourselves, parents and humanity. 


eA 


| 
re I EDITORIAL 


——---— e —__ 


This issuc closes volume I of THE NEGRO Music Journat.: With- 
in the first year of our existence, we, like all new enterprises, had to 
feel our way along degree by degree; obstacles have presented them- 
selves in all forms, but notwithstanding all this we have struggled 
on with the assistance and support of loval-hearted persons. 

LE 


We especially desire to express our sinsere and hearty thanks to 
all who have directly aided us through financial contributions, loans, 
subscriptions, etc. Also to those who have during our first year, fa- 
vored us with one or more articles or essays. The prospects for the 
success ot The Journal look very bright for the coming year and we 
hopc that this radiance will not fade ere the year has passed. 

bY J 


Some of our friends have promised to assist us in circulating and 
making known the work of The Journal for the coming year and we 
hope that many others will do likewise. Some have sent us letters 
stating that they were gaining knowledge from its pages and wish- 
ing it continued success, that it might in time widen its domain of 
usefulness. 

~ 


As a means of helping The Jouinai on for the new year we would 
be more than pleased to corres, end with any large-hearted persons 
caring to offer a small sum of money, from five to ten dollars, or 
more, as a prize essay fund to be given to the person sending in the 
best essay that would be calculated to assist our race musically in 
its efforts to better understand and appreciate the art. Such offers 
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would bring us many good essays, stir up the creative faculty of 
music teaches and students, also generally’ interest many in the 
Journal who might not otherwise be reached. 


Everything must grow in uscfulness to sustain its place in the 
walk of life; hence it shall be our endeavor to greatly improve The 
Journal through every possible means during the coming year. We 
desire from time to time to use many cuts of colored musicians with 
their studios, of organizations, vocal and instrumenial, cuts of the 
world’s greatest musicians, and to obtain music ty;e to illustrate 
any article which we may desire to publish as thesame would make 
many essays so much more intelligable. We also hope in the future 
if we can gain the necessary support and assistance from the musical 
public, to publish at least one or two compositions a nu nth, from 
our colored composers. Thus one can easily see where ‘i le Journal's 
sphere could be greatly extended and tle good accompl.st.cd much 
more prolific when we get in a position to add these necessary im- 
provements. If you have racial pride, if you love the art, if you 
desire to be not only music-lovers but music-thinkers, you will aid 
us all you possibly can in our humble efforts to make Terr Nroro 
Music Journal the authorative musical organ of the Negro race. 
Subscribe for The Journal, and interest all your musical friends in 
it. If you are able, write matter for it, as we desire to have the 
views of all classes of teachers set forth in its pages. Have you 
through experience learned something that wou!d help others if 
they knew the obstacles you had overcome in the learning of the 
same and just how you fought in order to have become successful ? 
Then put forth your ideas and doa common good to humanity. 


We have singers and instrumentalists who have traveled exten- 
sively and who are capable of writing their experience, impressions 
and convictions gained from this traveling and observation. Will 
you allow the race to be deprived of this knowledge that you could 
so easily give them by penning a few lines or pages for Tor NEGRO 
Music JourNAL? If we take the money that the common people 
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give us when they attend our concerts and recitals, we sl ould also 
be willing to please and aid them in every way possil.le. and when 
we do this we are laying up great treasurcs: for the public will be- 
come better able to understand and appreciate the efforts of artists 
if they are better informed as to the functions and utility of the art. 
We must not only do, we must help. We must not only take, but 
also give. 
b=? J 


We call the attention of our readers and subscribers to the vari- 
ous depaatments of The Journal and promise that they shall be im- 
proved as far as within ourrcach. Students should avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered them and ask for information through 
the pages of our various departments. Short instructive articles for 
any of our departments wouid be welcomed. We hope in the near 
future to add a voice, organ and clicir department. 

be J 


We desire that those who have taken The Journal fora year will 
favor us with the renewal of tleirsul. scriptions, also that they will 
interest their many friends. Jlave your twelve numbers bound for 
your library. You will find that they will serve you well inthe fue 
ture as you ‘may wish information on this or that phase of the art. 

‘Anyone who has missed any of the numbers or who may desire the 
whole tweive numLers, can have the same at tencents a copy or one 
dollar for the twelve. postpaid. 


Send us the musical happenings of your community and we will 
publish them under musical notes. Any questions relating to the 
art will be cheerfully answered through our columns, Note our 
premiums offered new subscribers, 


We desire alive and energetic agents in all parts of the country 
to represent Tuk NeGro Music JourNnAL. Liberal commissions are 
offered the right parties. Write for further information, order 
blanks, reccipts, sample copies, etc. 


MUSICAL NOTES 


2 


It is rumored that a movement is on foot to havea colored thea- 
tre in Washington, ere long. Such a step would certainly meet the 
approbation of our serious music-lovers. 


{r, Clarence Cameron White is spending his vacation in Boston 
and anticipates extensive work along the recital line during next 
season, 


Prof. Jno. T. Layton, after his labors in the past reason in con- 
ducting the production of ‘‘Hiawatha” and teaching in the public 
schools, has gone on a short vacation. 


Mr. Theodore Drury, of New York, hopes to get plans well on 
the way next season for the building of his proposed theatre for tke. 
colored people of New York City and vicinity. 


Miss Harriett A. Gibbs, assistant director of music in the public 
schools, Washington, was in Boston tothe Educational Convention. 
She hopes to extend her sphere of usefulness during the coming sea- 
son. 


The S. Coleridge Taylor Choral Society will resume rehcarsals 
during the Fall and hopes to give another production of Hiawatha, 
next season, at a theatre, with full orchestral accompaniment. It 
is also desired to agment the chorus to two hundred instead of one 
hundred and sixty. 


Mr. Maurice J. Brooks, a student of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, returned to Boston Thurs., August 27, after a short 
stay with his parents. During his visit, several friends and ace 
quaintances had the pleasure of hearing him perform. Mr. Brooks 
hopes to finish his studies at the conservatory in the next two years. 
A bright future awaits this energetic, talented young man. 


Premiums for new Subscribers. 
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By special arrangement with a large music publishing 
establishment of Phila., we are able to offer new subscrib- 
ers very fine Premiums of Pisno Solos, Song and several ex- 
cellent collections of solos for piano, also voice. The mu- 
sic has been selected with eare and is the kind to please all 
earnest music-lovers, stridents and teachers. 


With One New Subscription 


accompanied by $1.00, we will forward postpaid '' Tle Ne- 
gro Music Journal’”’ for one year, and any three of the fol- 


lowing selections: '- 


PIANO BOLO, SHEET FORM ¢ 


Serenade, Schubert:Heller * 
Wedding March, Mendelssohn 
Valxe in Db major, Chopin 
Adivu to tre Piano. Beethoven 
My Old Kentucky Home, Trans 
Nearer My Gol to Theo, Trans 
On the Plantation, Colon 
Creole Song, Heller 
-Volunteer March, 11. Bnvlevan 
Old Folks at Home, Transcript. 
Angels’ Voices, Goer lelor 
Weltz, C, Gurlilt 
Old Vienna, Waltz, Kienz} 
Rustic Waltz, Giebel 
West Point Cadet March, Giebel 
Abide with Mc, Transcription 
Flower Song. Lange 
May Breezes, Concono 
Militaire Polonaise, Chopin 
First Valse, Durand 


> Serenade, Schubert, 


The Last Hope, Gottschalk 
Turkis& Rondo, Mozart 
Slumber Song, Heller 
Triumphal March, Engloman 
Farewell ny dear Old Home * 
Carnival March, Ipsilome 
Polonaise, D major, Schumann 
Sonatina, H. Lichnor 

Majesti: March. Guerdeler 
Tho Fairies’ Ball, Waltz, Long 


80NG68, SHEET FORM : 


- till as the Night, Carl Bohm 


Forever Mine, H. W. Green 
Lovo 's the Only Thing, Clarke 
The Heavenly Sony, Havaitton 
[Evans 
He wiper the tears from ev’y eye 
Bedouin Love Song, Pinsuti 
Loved and Parted, Orme 
Hedge Roses & hubert { Hawley 
They kissed :1 saw them do it, 


For One Subscription and 25 cts. 
($1.25), we will mail postpaid (with The Journal for one 


year) one of the following: 
Familiar Davces. — [Sabbath 
Tranquil Houre, Suitable for 
First Recital Pleces 

First @ Sec. Gr, prea Math. 
8rd & 4th Grade Pieces} ewa 


Firdt Studies in the Classics 
First eteps in Piano Study 
First Parlor Pieces 

Modern Sonatinas 

Parlor and School Marches 


Each contains from 20 to 80 pieces suitable for recitals and vonvorts. 
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